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THE LAST TESTAMENT OF 
CARDINAL FAULHABER 


Michael Faulhaber was born in a village of Lower 
Franconia, Germany, in 1869. His father, the village 
baker, brought up his large family in the love of God. 
Ordained in Wurzburg in 1892 and awarded the 
doctorate in theology in 1895 summa cum laude, the 
young priest, after a brilliant course of study which took 
him to Rome, Oxford, Paris and Toledo, was appointed 
professor of biblical exegesis in Strasbourg in 1906. 
Seven years later he was appointed Bishop of Speyer and 
later Archbishop of Munich and Cardinal. 

His rule in Munich will long be remembered for the 
courage with which he defied the bullying and terroristic 
tactics of the Nazis and in particular for his splendid 
defence of the Church’s teachings against racism. 
Two of his works have been translated into English, 
Women of the Bible and Judaism and Christianity. 
Cardinal Faulhaber died in June of last year. 

We are indebted to the Editor of The Catholic World 
of New York for permission to reproduce the English 
translation of the Cardinal’s “Last Testament,” which 
first appeared in that review. The translation is the 
work of Father 8. RENTS 8.V.D. 

—Editor: THE FURROW 


MY TESTAMENT 


ICHAEL, past archbishop of Munich, Cardinal of the holy 
Roman Church, sends to his clergy and the members of 
his diocese his last greetings and blessings in the Lord. 


Beloved members of this diocese : 

Together with his pastoral crozier your late archbishop 
has laid down the staff of this earthly pilgrimage and has re- 
turned his soul into the hands of its Creator and Saviour. 

: The Lord of life and death has repeatedly knocked at his 
door and admonished him: ‘Take order with thy house” 
(Isaias ‘38: 1). From the pulpit from which during more than 
twenty-five years as bishop of Munich I have so often preached 
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to you the word of God, I am going to address to you my last 
words as your shepherd. Dearly beloved of my diocese, I give 
you, so to say, my last will, my spiritual testament. 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

In the name of the Father, the “Father of mercies” (2 Cor. 
1: 3), Whose paternal love has called me into this life, preserved 
me in it for over eighty years, and blessed me with innumerable 
benefits. 

In the name of the Son, the only Begotten of the Father, 
Who by His death on the cross as Saviour of the world offered 
His blood for all men, also for me, and Who through His 
Resurrection from the dead has taken the sting from my 
own death. 

In the name of the Holy Ghost, the Giver of Grace, Who in 
Baptism has made me an heir of eternal life, and without any 
merit whatever on my part has consecrated me a priest and 
high priest to administer His sacraments. 

Dear members of the diocese, your archbishop leaves you 
as his last bequest his loyalty to the Roman Catholic Faith. 
This faith I received as a holy inheritance from pious parents ; 
its elementary truths and practices I learned in their home and 
in school. In the universities as a disciple of highly esteemed 
professors I studied the science of faith with an honest mind 
and an eager longing for the truth. 

Later as a teacher in the university myself, I taught it 
to other students. I have in innumerable sermons preached this 
Catholic faith, and I have shown in word and writing its beauty 
and its depth and its value for our lives. I have exhorted men 
to live according to it. To the last this was my firm conviction— 
the deeper one explores the truths of this faith, taken from the 
Old and New Testament, from Tradition, the writings of the 
Fathers and the Councils of the Church, the clearer the divine 
light radiates from it. 

With profound gratitude for this grace of God I can say 
with the Apostle : “I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith’ (2 Tim. 4: 7). 

Now your archbishop leaves you this faith in his spiritual 
testament. Stand by this faith loyally. “Stand fast in the 
faith!’ (1 Cor. 16: 13). It is the most sacred heritage of our 
fathers, the clearest shining light on our life’s way, the greatest 
consolation in the hour of our death. 
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It is good to die a Catholic. Do not let yourselves be con- 
founded in this faith. “I know that after my departure fierce 
wolves will get in among you” (Acts 20: 29). Do not let the 
brilliant light of your faith be darkened. We are living in peace 
with our brethren separated in faith. We have been edified 
by many of them, by their faith in Christ, by their high ideal of 
marriage and family, by their conscientious conduct of life and 
their Christian charity. We are sincere and honest in our high 
esteem of these separated brethren. But we hold fast to our own 
faith, without compromising or striking out a single point. 

The crucifix, this confession of our faith, this sign of our 
salvation, shall keep its place of honour in our homes; and 
our families will continue to say their prayers in common before 
this crucifix and the image of our Blessed Mother. Likewise in 
our schools the crucifix is to keep its place of honour, because 
in the education of youth the parental home and the school 
must work together in harmony. 

So also on the highways and byways of the Bavarian 
countryside the cross shall, according to the sacred tradition of 
our forefathers, be a public profession of faith ; and from the 
lofty peaks of our mountains it shall shine into the surrounding 
country. Here live people who believe in Christ, not heathens. 
The Bavarian people on their part must contribute their share 
in the efforts that Christ the King may be preached in the Ger- 
man land, and also that in the future the German people may be 
faithful to their Saviour, to Whom they sang in “‘Heliand,” their 
anthem of loyalty, more than a thousand years ago. 

Dearly beloved members of this diocese, in his last will 
your archbishop leaves you the love for the Roman Catholic 

Church. According to the testimony of the Gospel, Christ has 
founded a visible Church, and to all who believe in the Father 
and in Jesus Christ Whom He has sent (John 17: 3) He has 
issued the command to hear His Church (Matt. 18: 17). 

The individual cannot arrange for himself the dogmas and 
moral principles and institutions of God’s grace. He depends 
on the teaching authority of the Church as instituted by God, 
as the “pillar and mainstay of the truth” (1 Tim. 3: 15). If 
‘Gt is impossible to please God” without faith (Heb. 11: 6), 
and “he who does not believe is already judged” (John 3: 18), 
we must have absolute certainty about the truths of this faith. 
It is for this purpose that Christ has instituted the teaching 
authority and the priestly and pastoral office of the Church. 
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Many converts returning to the Mother Church from a 
different faith have confessed with shining eyes: “Now I 
know what I have to believe, now I am standing on a rock 
foundation, now my soul has found the authoritative guidance.” 
How well off we Catholics are—‘we know Whom we believe” 
(ef. 2 Tim. 1: 12). We know how to arrange our lives in aceord 
with the commandments of God. We know that we can at all 
times draw from the sacraments, which are administered by the 
priests and bishops of the Church, the necessary strength to 
overcome the curse of sin and to carry the burden and pains 
of life in the love of God. 

Hold fast to this Church in ail loyalty to your last breath. 
She is the Church of Christ. She is, because of the Apostolic 
Succession, the Church of the early Christians of the Apostolic 
time. She is the Mother Church of all churches. Like your 
bishop everyone of you should be able to profess in his own 
testament the words of St. Ephrem: “I swear by him who in 
his death proclaimed, ‘My God, I have never rebelled against 
the Church.’”’ Insult and oppression because of our faith, as 
we of late have experienced them, must not extinguish this 
love (Cant. 8: 7). 

It is historically untrue to state that the close union of the 
German people with the Church has spoiled the old Germanic 
character and has brought misfortune over the land. The bond 
between the Church and the German people was for Germany a 
thousand years of blessing, and what has proved to be a thousand 
years of greatest blessing for the Germanic culture cannot all 
at once be a misfortune and a curse. 

Wherever love for the Church lives, whether in a single 
heart or in an entire nation, there also lives the love for the 
Holy Father in Rome, as the visible head of that Church. Again 
according to the Gospel, Christ has built His Church upon a 
rock, upon Peter, the “rockman,” and it is to this Apostle that 
Christ has given the keys to the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 16 : 
18 ff). These keys have been given out of the hands of Peter, and 
into the hands of his successors, the bishops of Rome in an 
Apostolic Succession that has ‘had no interruption. 

' Excavations in Rome during the first World War, ail 
later during the Second, have furnished anew and in a monu- 
mental measure the proof that Peter died in Rome, a martyr, 
and thus the bishops. of Rome are the legitimate successors of 
the one to whom Christ had entrusted ‘the highest pastoral 
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office (John 21 : 15-17). Our faith in the primacy of the bishops 
of Rome thus rests on the words of Christ. 
How easy this faith becomes when the bearer of this highest 
ecclesiastical teaching and pastoral office is a man who, like 
our Holy Father Pope Pius XII, is admired for his spiritual 
greatness and fruitful activity even by those outside the Church. 
When Pope Pius XII was Apostolic Nuncio to Bavaria and 
later to the whole of Germany, he filled all who were close to 
him with veneration and admiration by his indefatigable activity, 
by his fearless stand in the days of the revolution in Munich, 
by his speeches at the great Catholic conventions, and last but 
not least, by his piety at liturgical functions. 
We Catholics of Germany especially owe him eternal thanks 

that through the concordats with the German Reich and the 
individual states he has created a firm juridical basis for the 
proper relation between Church and State in Germany, and 
further that as secretary of state and since 1939 as Pope he always 
has shown the German people the solicitude of a fatherly heart. 
This is the Highpriest at whom, in the Council of Cardinals, 

the finger of God was pointed. This is the Highpriest who in 
his days pleases God, and who in his genial way of governing 
the Church in the days of wrath becomes the instrument for 
reconciliation with God. This is the Highpriest who in his radio 
allocutions and in other manifestations in the name of God 
tries to lead the warring nations to peace, as his name Pacelli 
as well as the dove and olive branch on his coat of arms signify ; 
-and who thus like Pope Leo the Great has risen in the history 
of the world to save Christian civilization. 


My dear members of this diocese, your archbishop leaves 
you as his last will these brief exhortations—first, “love your 
enemies!’’ There is no need for a special exhortation to love 
your benefactors and compatriots. It is the high waving banner 
of the Christian moral code to love one’s enemies which raises 
Christian morality above all pagan systems. “Love your enem- 
ies” is a sign that the Gospel has not been revealed by flesh 
and blood but by the Father Who is in heaven. Hatred and the 
furor bent on destruction certainly have created enough ruins ; 

now the forgiving love must again rebuild: what hatred has 
destroyed. 
Tn our days ‘pelvis moeked the. commandment. to 
love one’s enemies, but nobody must’ dare to call ‘himself .a 
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Christian who is not willing to repeat the prayer of the dying 
Christ for His enemies. Your archbishop in the long time of his 
episcopal office has experienced much hostility, many calum- 
nies, and threats. However, in his last will and testament he 
forgives all who at any time have done him an injustice or in- 
flicted on him any suffering. 

Here he includes those who on November 11, 1938, stormed 
his house after showering it with stones, and otherwise in the 
press and in open speeches tried to cast suspicion upon his love 
for his people and his country. I will die with the prayer of 
Stephan: “Lord, do not lay this sin against them” (Acts 
7: 60). If it should happen that I die a violent death, such as 
I have been threatened with repeatedly, I beg you in advance 
to forgive the guilty ones and not to punish them. 

In case I should have unintentionally offended others by 
using too strong language when I had to defend the rights of 
God and the freedom of the Church and my faith, I pray you 
not to hold it against me but to leave to me the consolation 
that I am going to the Father in peace with all men. Now my 
wish is that I may only finish my course and purify my con- 
sience in the Blood of the Lamb! That I may sing the psalms 
of eternal life to Thee, the living God ! 


As my second request in this last pastoral message, I ask 
you to rebuild the destroyed churches. During the first two 
decades of my episcopal office in Munich I was always deeply 
touched when, year after year, even during the years after the 
First World War, I could observe what a great zeal for the home 
_ of the Lord filled the hearts of the faithful of this archdiocese, 
and what magnificent churches in great number were then erec- 
ted and decorated in the city of Munich and the whole arch- 
diocese. 

Now, because of the terrible air attacks during the war, 
many churches in Munich and other parts of the diocese are in 
ruins and ashes, and for the next decades the diocese has the 
gigantic task of rebuilding these churches and returning them 
to the service of God. Your bishop, facing all these ruins, finds 
himself in the same position as St. Augustine, dying in his . 
episcopal city of Hippo, while the Vandals were at the gates 
of the city after laying waste in the land everything which St. 
Augustine had built up during a long life-time. 
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A similarly great worry remains for the archdiocese in the 
problem of whether there will be suffic‘ent vocations for the 
priesthood and the religious life—vocations necessary to fill 
again the posts made vacant by the war in the ranks of the 
parish clergy and the religious orders. God is the God’ of the 
living and not of the dead, a God of building and not of ruins ; 
and His grace will resurrect the zeal for the house of the Lord 
and the destroyed churches will rise again. 

My third request in this spiritual testament—pray for your 
late archbishop. The responsibilities of a bishop are as weighty 
as a millstone. Perhaps heavier than the responsibility for 
what he has preached and what he has done is the responsibility 
for what he has not done. Pray, therefore, as in the Offertory of 
the Mass for the Dead that the Lord may not let his soul be 
drowned in darkness and that St. Michael, his patron saint, 
may lead his soul to the holy light. All those especially upon 
whose foreheads he has placed the sign of the cross in Confirma- 
tion, may give him the gift of at least one Our Father. And 
those upon whom he laid his hands in the sacrament of Ordina- 
tion may make for him a faithful memento at the altar. 


While thus taking leave I wish to thank all my faithful 
co-workers, the most reverend auxiliary bishops, vicar generals 
and spiritual counsellors who assisted me so well and so patiently, 
and who with so much willingness and devotedness have helped 
me to carry the burden and responsibility involved in the 
administration of the great archdiocese of Munich. They may 
bury my body in the lowest middle niche in the Cathedral of 
our Blessed Lady. 

I wish also to thank all my dear friends i in the diocesan as 
well as the religious clergy, my faithful co-workers in my first 
diocese of Speyer, then later on in the vineyard of St. Corbinian, 
my secretaries, the directors of the seminaries and, further, all 
those active in the pastoral field, teaching, and social work, who 
in unshakable union with their bishop remained faithful to the 
promise of their ordination day. 

Likewise do I thank all the religious communities, both of 
men and women, who by their prayers and their. never-ceasing 
labour in the schools, parish activities and home missions, in 
nursing the sick and caring for the young, have fulfilled the 
greatest commandment of the Lord. I also thank all those lay 
apostles who in the families, in the social charities, or in any 
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other field of the lay apostolate have been to the bishop on his 
“Way of the Cross” either a Veronica or a Simon of Cyrene. I 
greet and bless all dear members of the diocese with the saluta- 
tion : “Grace be to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 1: 3). 

And now the past Archbishop and Cardinal, Michael, places 
his soul in the hands of the Father, and the archdiocese which 
was entrusted to him more than twenty-five years ago in the 
wound of the Heart of the Crucified. He has firm confidence 
that our heavenly Mother in her maternal love will stretch out 
her protecting cloak over city and country, since in 1943 we 
consecrated the diocese to her Immaculate Heart. 

Some time the day will come in which sorrow shall be 
turned into joy (John 16: 20) “and God will wipe away every: 
tear from their eyes, and death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying nor pain any more” (Apoc. 
21: 4) and no more war, nor destruction, nor sad leave-taking. 

’ I have gone ahead of you in the sign of faith, and you all 
will follow me sooner or later, and we will see each other again 
on the day of Resurrection. “I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and on the last day I shall rise out of the earth” (Job 19: 25). 
May then God grant us a re-union, that we may be reunited on 
the right side of the Son of Man, when He comes upon the clouds 
of heaven to judge the living and the dead. Amen. 


CRUCIFIXERUNT 


At the cry of the first bird 
They began to crucify Thee, O cheek 
like a swan ! 
It were not right ever to cease 
lamenting— 
It was like the parting of the day from night. 


Ah! though sore the suffering 

Put upon the body of Mary’s Son— 
Sorer to Him was the grief 

That was upon her for His sake. 


—From the Leabhar Breac 
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CHURCHES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


JOHN J. ROBINSON 


ost Reformation church building in Ireland falls into three 
periods : 
Firstly, the period of the small and rudimentary churches 
in which worship was carried on during the penal laws and after 
the severity of these laws had somewhat abated. 


Secondly, the period between the middle of the 18th century, 
when certain Catholic Relief Laws were passed, and Emancipa- 
tion in 1829. 

Thirdly, from Emancipation to the present day. (Archi- 
tecturally, the post-Emancipation era falls into two periods, 
(a) that of the classical church, such as the Pro-Cathedral, 
Westland Row, etc., and (b) the period of the Gothic revival.) 


The country holds many churches belonging to the first 
period, mostly in small parishes, which it is impossible to date. 
They possess a striking uniformity of plan, usually consisting 
of a nave and two transepts in the form of a truncated cross. 
The apse or altar recess is absent and the altar and its rails 
stand out well beyond the back wall, forming a division between 
the transepts. Often there are three galleries, one in the nave 
and one in each transept, enabling a small building to hold a 
large congregation. Usually the sacristy was at the back of the 
altar—a one-storey building, but some of these churches have 
-@ second storey over the sacristy containing a priest’s residence 
consisting of two rooms. 

Such churches had no trimmings, no porches, baptisteries 
or mortuary chapels. To some of them porches were added in 
later times ; others were re-roofed and equipped with pointed 
windows and doors in the Gothic style. Very many churches 
of this style are still in use. It is difficult to date them but we 
can be certain that many may go back to a period long before 
Emancipation. These are the churches, simple and unpre- 
tentious, which kept the priests in contact with their people 
before the principle of liberty of worship was recognised by our 
English rulers. - 
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The first Catholic building of any importance during the 
second period was at Maynooth, one of the earliest churches 
dedicated to Catholic worship. This is now the Chapel of St. 
Joseph, incorporated as the College Chapel in the first section 
of the building. This section came into use about 1800 and 
was designed by Michael Stapleton, whose work in Powers- 
court House, Belvedere House, Lucan House, etc., marks him 
as an architect and stuccodore with a feeling for graceful line 
in proportion and planning. In all his known work his ornament 
is well studied and refined. 

The Cathedral at Waterford was started some time before 
1800 and was, I believe, designed by an architect named White, 
of whose other work I have not been able to discover anything. 
The interior of the Cathedral has graceful Corinthian columns 
supporting elliptical intersecting and groined vaulting of ex- 
cellent proportions. This, I believe, was the first important 
Cathedral church built in Ireland after the Reformation. 

In Dublin the earliest church was probably the Carmelite 
church in Clarendon Street. Only a fraction of the original 
building, which dates from 1793, now remains. It has been 
stated that the bell in Clarendon St. was the first Catholic 
bell to ring in Dublin since the Reformation. 

The Pro-Cathedral in Marlborough St., which was begun in 
1816, was designed by John Sweetman in the Grecian Doric 
style. This manner became popular after the re-discovery of 
Greek art and architecture, stimulated by the arrival in England 
of the Elgin marbles in 1812. 

The present church of the Carmelites in Whitefriars St.— 
greatly enlarged in the 1920’s—contains some of the original 
work of George Papworth in the Gospel aisle carried out about 
1820 or shortly after. 


After 1829—Emancipation year—the demand for dignified 

places of worship, the formation of new parishes and the new 
found freedom of religion resulted in a great spate of church 
building all over the country and particularly in Dublin. The 
first post Emancipation churches carried on the classical style 
Of the 18th century. Some examples are St. Nicholas of Myra, 
Francis Street (1832) by John Leeson ; Gardiner Street (1832) 
by T. B. Keane ; St. Andrew’s, Westland Row (1832-7) dames 
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By Courtesy “Irish Independent” 
SS, PETER AND PAUL’s, ARRAN QUAY, DUBLIN. 
—Patrick Byrne 
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But the architect whose name crops up more often than any 
other about this period and for a long time afterwards is that of 
Patrick Byrne, whose ecclesiastical practice in Dublin was very 
extensive. His activities cover a period frum the early 1830's 
to 1864, the year of his death. His first work was classical in 
planning and general treatment, but he was responsible also for 
some churches in the Gothic style. Amongst other buildings he 
was responsible for the first section of Adam and Eve’s Francis- 
can Church at Merchant’s Quay (1830) as well as for the following 


St. Paul’s, Arran Quay (1835-7) ; 
St. Audoen’s, High Street (1841-6) ; 
The Parish Church at James’ Street (about 1850). 


Parish churches at Blackrock, Enniskerry, and the original 
parish church at Rathmines are attributed to him. (Rathmines 
was burnt down in the 1920’s, and was restored and re-built 
on more impressive lines by his namesake, Mr. Ralph Byrne.) 
Mr. Patrick Byrne was doubtless responsible for many more 
churches and buildings, and it remains for some student of 
the period to trace the career and accomplishments of this 
fascinating personality, whose only message to us is in the ex- 
-cellence and versatility of all the known work of his that remains 
‘to us. It is known that he studied under Baker at the Dublin 
Society’s School, and that he was Vice-President of the Royal 
‘Institute of Architects in 1852-1861. At this school he would 
have received a sound training in the principles of late Georgian 
architecture and his admiration for the best work of this period 
gave us such churches as St. Paul’s, Arran Quay, and St. Audoen’s 
High Street. His versatility, however, enabled him to carry out 
work of distinction in the Gothic style also, at Blackrock and 
at James’ Street. After the Gothic Revival of the 1830's, 
Byrne continued in the dual capacity of classical and Gothic 
designer. 
A beginning of this Gothic revival is noticeable about the 
middle of the 18th century when Horace Walpole built his 
famous house at Strawberry Hill in the ‘Gothic Style” and set 
a fashion which echoed in the Adams period and here and there 
produced houses and decoration of Gothic character. refined 
by the Adams, architects to suit their problems and ‘their style. 
“The .oceurrence of a Gothic vaulted and groined hallway in an 
‘Adam period house, which some of us have met now and again, 
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and the clustered and reeded columns in the shop front of the 
Regency period are echoes of this vogue. 

The Gothic revival in England reached full spate in the 
1830’s, stimulated by general public interest in the old style 
and by the publication in the 1830’s of such works as Wilkes’ 
Cathedrals, Churches of England and Wales and Pugin’s 
Examples of Gothic Architecture. 

Most of the churches built in Ireland during the Victorian 
period show the influence of Pugin, and perhaps a few words 
about this remarkable man and architect may not be amiss. 
His father, Augustus Pugin, came to England as a refugee during 
the French Revolution, and having received lessons in drawing 
in his youth, entered the office of Nash, the designer of Bucking- 
ham Palace and Regent Street, and remained with him several 
years. Nash, whose training was classical, received commissions 
involving Gothic, of which he knew little, and in this respect 
the elder Pugin proved most useful. During this period or shortly 
after Mr. Pugin commenced a series of publications, Specimens 
of Gothic Architecture (1815-1820), Specimens of the Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Normandy (1827-30), the first volume of the 
Examples of Gothic Architecture of England and Wales, 1828. 
In all except the earliest publications Mr. Pugin was helped by 
his son, Augustus Welby Pugin, who from his boyhood showed 
a love of Gothic architecture and a skill in draughtsmanship 
which made him one of the most remarkable figures of his age. 

His proficiency in draughtsmanship was acquired under his 
father, who taught him to love the ancient style, and his great 
knowledge of mediaeval building methods was acquired in the 
detailed measurement of ancient buildings so that they could be 
accurately presented in his father’s books. His father’s religion 
is not known, but his mother appears to have been a Scotch 
Presbyterian of an uncompromising kind. He describes his 
conversion to Catholicism in these terms: “I learned the truths 
of the Catholic religion in the crypts of the old cathedrals of 
Europe. I sought for these truths in the modern Church of 
England, and found that since her separation from the centre 
of Catholic unity she had little truth, and no life ; so, without 
being acquainted with a single priest, throught God’s mercy 
I resolved to enter His Church.’’ This was in 1834. Pugin was 
22 years of age. 

In that year the old House of Commons in Westminster 
was burnt down. In 1835 there was a competition for re-build- 
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iny the House of Parliament “‘in the Gothic style.” A year later 
the design submitted by Charles Barry was selected. Pugin sold 
his collaboration in the winning design to Barry for £400, and 
he sold another unsuccessful design to Gillespie Graham for 
£300. The reasons Pugin did not enter for the competition 
himself were : 


(1) He doubted his capacity to win ; 
(2) He urgently needed money, and 
(3) He had become a Catholic. 


When Barry won the competition Pugin was 24. It is hardly 
necessary to speak here of his later unhappy relations with 
Barry, with whom he broke in 1837. He soon began private 
practice. His work in Ireland includes : 


St. Peter’s College and Chapel, Wexford, 1838 ; 
Catholic Church, Gorey (Norman style), 1839 ; 
Maynooth College, 1840 ; 

Killarney Cathedral, 1842 ; 

Enniscorthy Cathedral, 1843. 


Pugin died in 1852 at the age of 40. 

His work generally is distinguished by its logical adherence 
to the fundamental principles of Gothic building in stone, and 
his main effects were those of simple grandeur of line and con- 
cept. His “atmosphere” is always Catholic. 

Pugin had many Irish disciples, amongst whom were 
George C. Ashlin and M. McCarthy. His son, Edward, became 
-@ partner of George C. Ashlin, and together they designed the 
Augustinian Church, Thomas Street, in 1862; Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Donnybrook, 1863; St. Patrick’s, Monkstown, 
1864 ; Glasthule Church, 1868. After this the partnership came 
to an end, and Mr. Ashlin’s subsequent major work comprised : 


Cobh Cathedral, 1870 ; 
St. Kevin’s Church, Harrington Street, 1870 ; 

- Facade to St. Audoen’s, High Street, 1872 ; 
O’Connell Memorial Church, Cahirciveen, 1884 ; 
Church of St. Anne, Raheny, 1886 ; 

Altars and Marblework, Armagh, 1901. 
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During much of this period Mr. Ashlin’s chief assistant was Mr. 
Thomas A. Coleman, who became his partner in 1902, and in 
that year Phibsboro’ Church extension and tower were commen- 
ced. St. Columba’s, Drumcondra was built about 1906. 

J. J. McCarthy, R.H.A., who died in the middle 80’s was 
also a pupil of Pugin and carried out much ecclesiastical work 
of distinction. Perhaps his best known work is Maynooth 
College chapel, which was begun in 1874 and completed in 1890. 
McCarthy also designed the Infirmary buildings of the College, 
the date of which is obscure, but believed to be about 1870. 
Amongst the other major works of McCarthy are : 


Dominican Church, Dominick St., Dublin, 1870 ; 
Capuchin Franciscan Church, Dublin ; 

Nave of the Parish Church, Dun Laoghaire ; 

St. John’s Parish Church, Tralee, 1850-60. 


The spire of Maynooth College chapel was built by Mr 
Hague, who also won the competition for the finishing of the 
interior of the chapel after McCarthy’s death, and his beautiful 
perspective drawing of the project may now be seen at Maynooth. 
Mr. Hague’s practice was very extensive and he appears to have 
carried out work in churches, convents and schools all over 
Ireland—amongst others the Convent of Mercy, Arklow. But 
perhaps his. most distinguished work was the cathedral at 
Letterkenny, completed in the early nineties for the then Bishop 
of Raphoe, Dr. O’Donnell, who later became Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. 

Mr. Walter Doolin was another architect who carried out 
work of distinction during this time. He was a contemporary 
of Mr. Ashlin, and the works I have heard attributed to him are 
Nenagh Church and St. Peter’s, Drogheda. 


Mr. P. J. O’Callaghan also had a very extensive practice 
and was responsible amongst other works for the Diocesan 
College at Mullingar, carried out in ae with his distin- 
guished son, Mr. Lucius O'Callaghan. 

Mr. John L. Robinson, who died in 1894, came into pro- 
minence in the early 70's by winning’ the competition for the 
Town Hall at Dun’ Laoghaire. - Later he- built ‘the: ‘original St. 
Michael’s Hospital and added the. transepts, chancel and. tower 
to St. Michael’s Church’, Dux Laoghaire: The work on ‘the tower 
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was in progress at his death and was completed by Mr. George 
L. O’Connor. 

Mr. Robinson also built the chapel in Sion Hill Convent, 
aud was responsible for extension work at Carysfort. He built 
the first wing of the Priory of St. Saviour’s, Dominick Street, 
but his full project for this work was never completed. 

This is no more than a sketch of the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of a great and moving period in the history of church 
building, a period which for its quality and its fecundity must 
be unparalleled. 

.. I have only mentioned a few of the great names which this 
Augustan age brought forth. I have said nothing of the consider- 
able background of builders, sculptors, artists and craftsmen 
who supported the architects and made possible their consider- 
able achievements. 


22 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin JOHN J. ROBINSON 


NEw IN CHRIST 


Doubtless one of the reasons why we are such dull, 
routine Christians and have so little effect upon the world 
is that we have no sense of . . . our newness in Christ. 
We are so engrossed with the riddling effects of the first 
sin. We sense the collapse, not the restoration. We sense 
the fall, not the lifting up. We sense the ancient enthral- 
ment, not the release into the glorious new freedom, the 
freedom of the sons of God. Our thinking is pre-Incarna- 
tion, if I may put it that way. We direct our attention to 
the lost paradise, rather than to the infinitely more wonder- 
ful, though immensely more difficult, world that we now 
have. We live by sight rather than by faith, for the lost 
paradise is everywhere manifest, but the glorious world 
is in the realm of the invisible, the divine. 

Because of this, Christianity is not the good news, the 
glad tidings that shall be to all the people . . . We lack, 
in brief, this tremendous sense of the newness which St. 
Paul says should have such a decisive influence on our 
lives, and for which the world hungers, never so much as 
now. 

—Monsignor Hillenbrand. 
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PERFECTION IS ABOVE 


JEROME KIELY 


In a garden of the Alhambra in Granada there is a marble 
fountain which throws a jet of water almost, but not quite, 
to the window sill of the Mirador of Daraxa—a viewroom 
in a tower which looks across the valley of Darro to the Sacra 
Monte. The Mirador of Daraxa is, quite simply, a thing of 
perfection. The thrusting of the water-jet has become for me 
a symbol of the striving for perfection and its failure to reach 
the Mirador window a figure for the inability of poetry (my 
poetry, I mean) to reach up to perfect things perfectly. 


There is a beauty of quiet space 
About Daraxa’s window, a harmony 
Of quiet light once shining in her face, 
And quiet darkness of God brooding on the sea. 


Fountain water like a rope stair coiling 
To the window of the mirador 

Fails of the lodgment, spins, and falling 
Lassoes the rising rope—and can no more. 


What ineffectual image may I dare 
Put opposite to Mary in her perfect grief : 
When the two branch tree was body bare 
She fell upon Him, leaf on twisted leaf ? 


And Michael serving Mass—what lens 
Gives vision to the baptism in his eyes, 
His lips, lake shore of innocence, 
And the divinity behind his smile’s disguise ? 


How could I mock in verse Kinsale, my town, 
Its sickle of sea about the wheaten land ; 
_ And all the hills are crippled, bending down 
To see the river take the sickle in its hand ? 
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Fountain water like a girl’s hair lifting 
In a ribbon wind in a circle of hills 

Falls through the gauze of wire air sifting 
The beauty : a drenched rag of curls chills. 


Now it is winter, and my beech tree bare ; 

Fresh silks of summer are gathered in mouldy sheaves; 
The leaves and nuts are fallen, and the stares 

Rest them a minute, then fall like nuts and leaves. 


And lately when I thought of imaging 
The grace of God by moon upon the sea 
I saw a wedge of cloud unlevering 
The sky from hilled Killeshin and from me. 


There is no Ark of God where one can place 
What one may hope will be a blossomed rod ; 
The Ark is ta’en, I dumb, and bowed my face : 
What’s left but shout with her who shouted “Ichabod” ? 


Fountain water like God’s shoulder pushing 
The crowding firmament into ceiling space 
Falls all in fingers nervous rushing 
To bide repelled and limp in its own place. 


White heather rotting was neglected prayer, 
_ I thought of sharks as Mary streaked to heaven, 
And I sat God in a horizon chair : 

These sins I do confess, and shall I be forgiven ? 


What can a poet say? Perfection is above ; 
No quiet words rope to the mirador ; 

I am a foolish lad in tongue-tied love ; 
The image water-falters—I can no more. 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Carlow. JEROME KIELY 
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The Theological Basis of Devotion To 
The Sacred Heart’ 


Cu-V. HERIS” 


N TREATING OF devotion to the Sacred Heart, it is useful, 

in order to avoid the exaggerations of sentimental and 

unenlightened piety, to explain the truths of faith and the 
theological premises on which that devotion rests. In the last 
analysis, our task is to give a reasoned account of a devotion, 
approved and recommended by the Church, which has as its 
immediate and direct object the heart of Christ. It is readily 
grasped, we presume, that by way of the bodily heart and beyond 
it what we venerate is the love of Jesus Himself. Now such 
veneration presupposes latria, a real adoration of Jesus’s own 
heart, and at the outset we may ask what it is that justifies 
such adoration. 


CAN WE ADORE THE HEART OF CHRIST? 


The whole person of the Incarnate Word is worthy of adora- 
tion, considered not only in its divine nature, from which it is 
inseparable, butalsoin the human nature, of which it is the active 
principle of hypostasis and subsistence. There are not two persons 
in Christ ; there is one only—the second person of the Blessed 
Trinity. Adoration, properly speaking, is that act by which 
we recognise our total dependence on the Creator and is really 
the expression of a more intimate feeling of total “devotion,” 
of the unreserved giving of oneself. It is addressed to a person ; 
in our case, to the person of the Word. One does not pay homage 
to a mere thing or to an irrational being. Homage, of whatever 
degree, always has as its term an intelligent being, a person ; 
for only a person can be properly said-to possess rights, to be, 
aS we say, sui juris. We must hasten to add, however, that it 
is the whole person that we are honouring in such case, considered 
either in its totality or in each of its component elements in 
turn. We find it quite natural to kiss the hand of one to whom 
we wish to manifest respect and gratitude, for we realise that our 
homage while paid in actual fact to the hand has not the hand 
as its object but is directed rather to the person who by that 

1 Translated from La Vie Spirituelle and published by kind per™ 
mission of the Editor. 
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hand has favoured us with his gifts. Similarly we say that the 
human nature of the Son of God demands our adoration, pre- 
cisely because it is the nature of the Son of God. It is united to 
the person of the Word and belongs strictly to Him for He has 
made it His own by His Incarnation. In bowing to it, we adore 
the Word Himself; in exactly the same way and for the same 
reason, the elements composing that nature deserve a like 
adoration. 

It would be wrong, nevertheless, to single out the human 
nature from the person of the Word as the sole and final object 
of our worship. This is not just an imaginary hypothesis ; 
Christ does indeed possess a perfect human nature; He has a 
body and soul like ours, an intelligence illuminated by the 
greatest spiritual lights, a will endowed with the fullest liberty 
and with an infallible moral rectitude, an exquisite sensibility ; 
in a word he appears before us as the perfect human being, 
worthy of the greatest veneration—in similitudinem hominum 
factus et habitu inventus ut homo (Philipp 2: 7). Still we are 
not in the presence of a human being merely, but of a God-man, 
a God who has put on our human nature and, communicating 
to it His own subsistent personality, has become man without 
ceasing to be God. That man is, as Peter proclaimed Him, the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God in the most formal sense of 
the word ; and when we venerate in Him the perfections of 
His humanity, when we fall down before His human attributes, 
we are prostrating ourselves before God Himself. “That which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes and our hands 
have handled, of the word of life’ (1. Jn.1: 1). . 

It is perfectly legitimate that we should be so impelled to 
render a special cult to the humanity of Jesus ; the man Christ, 
by virtue of the hypostatic union, is the living incarnation of the 
Son of God Himself. There are other reasons, too, inclining us 
to such a cult ; by His humanity the Word has redeemed and 
saved us ; only because He became man, really and truly man, 
could He offer up to His Father His whole life and consummate 
that oblation in the sacrifice of the Cross ; only because He was 
one of us, our Leader and our Head, could He rain down upon 
us the pardoning graces we needed, teach us the truth, open to 
us the way of salvation, communicate to us the divine life and 
finally manifest to us His love. All so many motives drawing us 
to Christ’s humanity and impelling us to venerate therein every- 
thing that reminds us of His mission and réle of Saviour. So, 
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for example, Christian piety in the Middle Ages applied 
itself particularly to the cult of the Five Wounds, seeing therein 
the sum as it were of all Christ’s suffering for us. 

It was a normal development for the heart of the Master to 
become the object of a special devotion and a privileged cult. 
Whatever notion may be entertained of the réle of the heart as 
a@ physiological organ in the affective life of man, it is and will 
always remain in human thought the symbol of love. Claude 
Bernard it was who wrote: ‘The love which makes the heart 
throb is no mere poetical formula ; it is a physiological reality 
as well.”” The Redemption is a work of love; it was because 
He loved His own usque in finem, as St. John puts it, to the 
extreme limit, that Jesus gave His Life for them; and He 
Himself reminds us that there is no greater proof of love than to 
deliver oneself thus for those one loves. It was natural then that 
there should develop a special cult, a cult of adoration, for 
“that heart which has so loved men.” 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE HEART 


The word “heart”? in human parlance takes on various 
senses. Properly speaking, it designates merely the material 
organ which has charge of the blood circulation in the 
body. In another sense, which we will call symbolic, it 
signifies the same organ regarded as the sign or symbol of 
human capacity for affection. One is commonly said to suffer 
in one’s heart from the ingratitude of a friend and the expression 
is the more precise for the fact that to the moral anguish of 
the spirit there is often added a physical suffering of the heart, 
which helps us to understand how that organ can be a very 
expressive symbol of pain of mind or soul. At this point, the 
sense may pass almost unnoticed from the symbolic to the 
purely metaphorical expression, in which the thought of the 
physiological organ becomes more and more vague until it 
disappears almost completely. The word “heart,” then, tends 
more and more to lose its strict meaning and take on another 
which is permissible only in virtue of a comparison which is 
left understood and the memory of which is no longer present 
to the mind. When, for example, we speak of ‘‘opening one’s 
heart,” or “giving one’s heart”? we-are still remotely aware of 
the organic heart, but there is no longer any thought of it in the 
expression : “to have:no heart for the task,” that is, no enthusi- 
asm. The-same is ‘true when we say that a person is large- 
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hearted to signify his nobility of sentiment. In such cases as 
these we are speaking purely metaphorically. 

Whether the word “heart” should be taken in the symbolical 
or metaphorical sense in devotion to the Sacred Heart has 
occasioned much discussion among theologians. In the first 
case, the heart as an organ remains an object of devotion, the 
symbol not being separated from the spiritual reality which it 
designates. In the second, the proper object of the devotion is 
Our Saviour’s love in its various manifestations without any 
positive reference to the organic heart. 

It is quite clear, however the question be considered, that 
we would have no reason for a special cult of the actual heart 
of Jesus if it were not the symbol of His love. To justify singling 
out one particular member of the humanity of Christ for special 
homage, there must be a very definite motive. Devotion is 
addressed to a person and normally it has in view the whole 
person without distinction or division. But when a particular 
part of the humanity of Jesus has an evident connection with 
one or other of His mysteries, we may honour Our Saviour in 
one of the composing elements of His humanity, just as we would 
in one or other historical activity of His life on earth. It should 
be added that, to avoid error, our piety should always be regula- 
ted according to the mind of the Church. 

- Coming now to our present case, if we confer the manner 
in which mystics and spiritual writers throughout the ages have 
understood devotion to the Sacred Heart and the approval it 
has received from the Church, there can be no room for doubt : 
_ Catholic devotion has always been addressed to the actual 
heart of Jesus considered as a symbol of His love. From the 
Middle Ages down through St. John Eudes and St. Margaret 
_ Mary to our own day, Christian thought has never hesitated 

on this point and it has ever had the support of the teaching of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs. So it is indeed the loving Heart of 
Jesus which is the object of this devotion ; not His love alone 
nor the organic heart alone but, in the words of St. Margaret 
Mary, the love of Jesus “under the figure of his heart of flesh.” 

We should observe, however, that it is in no way essential 
to this devotion that the physical heart should be depicted on 
images and proposed to the piety of the faithful in this way. 
From the time of St. John Eudes and St. Margaret Mary down 
-to the end of the last century, this. conception of the devotion 
‘was widespread and to if must be attributed the custom of 
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visibly representing the heart on the breast in pictures and statues 
of Our Saviour. In the earlier centuries, mystic devotion tended 
more to regard the wound in the side as a door opening on the 
heart and thus giving access to the love of Jesus. Our modern 
mentality would lean more towards this concept and finds 
increasingly distasteful the visible representation of the bleeding 
heart surmounted by a crown of flames. Anyhow, that does not 
take away from the symbolical but real significance of the 
physical heart in this devotion. Perhaps, indeed, it serves to 
emphasise more strongly its spiritual value and to remind us 
that, whatever be the material imagery used, it is always the 
actual person of Christ that is the object. 


THE HEART OF CHRIST AND ITs LOVE FoR MEN 


The heart is the symbol of love ; but what love do we mean 
when we talk of the heart of Christ ? 

In the human order, the heart is commonly looked upon as 
the seat, in the broadest and least scientific use of the term, of 
the affectivity of senses and passions alike. But it is also the 
most harmoniously sympathetic witness of the noblest move- 
ments of the soul. That is why the heart can symbolise with 
equal appropriateness either spiritual or sensible affection. And 
that is why we find no difficulty in seeing in the heart of Christ 
a symbol of His highest affective life, the very stuff of which is 
His supernatural charity. There is in fact no spiritual activity, 
no matter how purified, which is not echoed in the sensible 
part of the human being. Body and soul go to make up one 
individual ; their union is necessary for the existence and 
correct functioning of the integral whole ; and just as the intel- 
lect cannot know without the aid of the imagination so too the 
will, in order to love cannot entirely detach itself from the 
substratum of affective sensibility. On the contrary, on it it bases 
its efforts towards spiritual reality and in return causes it to. 
share its fervour in an exaltation reflected in the rhythm of 
the heart itself. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart, then, is directed towards the 
really supernatural love which springs from sanctifying grace, 
overflows into His heart and—as a rather obsolete style 
would put it—sets it aglow with the most burning flames of 
charity. Jesus possesses grace in the most unguessed at pleni- 
tude, a plenitude which is His by right as only Son of God and 
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which is the principle of all our graces ; that is to say that no 
human thought can ever measure the love and charity that 
pulsate in the heart of Christ. 


Another consideration is that this love tends primarily 
and of its very nature to God and only by derivation to creatures 
in as much as they are from God. At first sight, then, it would 
appear that devotion to the Sacred Heart should pay honour 
first of all to the love of Jesus for His Father and secondarily 
to His charity towards men. However, on the purely human 
plane, what strikes us first when we laud a person’s qualities of 
heart are the dispositions of kindness and devotion which he 
manifests towards his fellows; only on subsequent reflection 
will we discover the hidden source of his disinterestedness. 
We need not be surprised, then, that devotion to the Sacred 
Heart should have tended from the beginning almost by a 
spontaneous movement towards the appreciation of all those 
activities of Jesus which reveal His immense love for men. 
That love appears in the Gospel and in all the varied forms 
which the noblest and most delicate human affection could 
assume ; it burst forth in the Passion of Our Lord and in His 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, in such fashion that devotion 
to the Sacred Heart could not but accord a specially privileged 
place to these two great manifestations of Our Lord’s love for 
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| . THE HEART OF CHRIST AND HIS LOVE FOR THE FATHER 


It need not be stressed that a reasoned devotion, while 
granting an important place to Christ’s love of men, should not 
allow His charity to the Father to be thrown into the shade. 
‘There are not two charities ; there is but one, which attains 
first to God, loved in Himself and for His own sake, and then 
returns upon creatures, discerning in them a trace or a likeness 
of the God which it loves. If Christ loved men, it was because 
He had first loved His Father. The sacrifice which He consum- 
mated on the Cross He offered to God, whose sanctity, outraged 
by sin, demanded justice ; it was to restore God’s rights over 
creatures that Christ offered Himself, an immolation of love. 
By that very fact Jesus makes proof of His love for us, accom- 
plishing our ‘salvation and, having expiated our sins, giving 
back to as ‘the life of:grace. In‘the order of charity, however, 
this point’ of view is subsidiary to the former. 
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So devotion to the Sacred Heart may rightly concentrate 
on honouring Christ’s love for us, but it may not forget that 
that love draws all its supernatural value and strength from the 
divine love. And if it would avoid losing its vitality by trans- 
ferring the friendship of Jesus for us to the level of mere human 
tenderness, it must of supreme necessity keep the eye of faith 
fixed upon that hierarchy of supernatural values, without which 
there can be no true piety. 

There is yet another aspect of devotion to the Sacred Heart 
which demands formally and with equal necessity this view of 
Christ’s love for God ; it is that of reparation. As is well known, 
since the 17th century and particularly after St. Margaret Mary 
the idea of reparation has taken a prominent place in the cult of 
the Sacred Heart. The Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, Miseren- 
tissimus Redemptor, served to confirm and approve that religious 
tendency which disposes the Christian soul to join its own 
expiations to the great expiation of Christ in order to render 
justice to that Love, misunderstood and outraged by sin. Such 
reparation is and can only be addressed to God ; it strives to 
make its own those sentiments which animated the heart of 
Christ towards His Father at that moment of the Sacrifice of 
Calvary when, in suffering and immolation, He offered up to 
Him His burning charity. The notion of reparation, then, makes 
us realise in a very special way this primary aspect of charity 
in the heart of Jesus—love of God. 

There is, indeed, another aspect of reparatory devotion 
which attracts many souls, that of consoling the human heart 
of Christ for the ingratitude of men, their indifference, their 
contempt. The love and the repentance which we express to 
Jesus for our own faults and those of all men, our brethren, 
were known to Him in advance and became a source of consola- 
tion to His heart, then in agony under the burden of human sin : 
‘Without doubt,” wrote Pius XI, “the soul of Christ, sorrowful 
unto death, received some consolation from His foreknowledge 
of our reparation when the angel came down from Heaven to 
console His heart, overwhelmed with revulsion and anguish.” 

Yet that is only a partial view of reparatory religion, and 
a derived one. Pius XI points this out clearly when he affirms : 
“In the act of consecration, the primary and principal element 
is the response of the creature’s love to its Creator. But from 
that we are led quite naturally to another aspect, namely that 
we must repair the injuries done to that uncreated Love by our 
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forgetfulness and our transgressions; and it is this that is.com- 
monly called the debt of reparation.” 


THE HEART OF CHRIST AND HIS UNCREATED LOVE 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart cannot overlook the love of 
charity which Christ had for His Father in disposing the Christian 
to follow his Master’s example and with Him render justice 
to God by means of reparation and penance. 
Yet it goes farther than that. Reparation, we have seen, 
is directed to the uncreated Love of God. But that uncreated 
Love is common to the three persons of the Trinity because it 
is the Love of God, identical with His essence. Now Jesus is 
God ; by His divine nature, He shares fully in that essential 
Love which is also that of the Father and the Holy Ghost. So 
when the soul devoted to the Sacred Heart sends up to God the 
homage of its reparation, .it is to Jesus, Son of God, Himself 
God and Love uncreated, that its thought spontaneously directs 
itself and it is to the Divinity of Christ that it addresses itself. 
Undoubtedly it cannot rest there; the Word is indissolubly 
joined to the other Divine Persons in the unity of a single 
essence and in the last analysis the final term of the homage of 
reparation could only be the Most Holy Trinity itself. But that 
does not take away from the fact that that c ‘votion to the 
Sacred Heart has brought about a very real sp: tual ascent in 
the soul. Beginning with the heart of Christ, looked on as a 
symbol of His charity towards men, the soul has succeeded in 
raising itself by degrees to the supernatural love of Jesus for 
His Heavenly Father; and, especially, its desire to imitate 
Christ in His reparation for sin has guided it in a most natural 
way to that end. Then, becoming aware of the demands of the 
- uncreated Love which it first discovered in Jesus Himself, 
Eternal Son of God, it ascends to the very height of the Trinity, 
of which the essence is Love infinite. 

This same spiritual ascent could be taken in another light, 
namely from the viewpoint of the contemplation of charity. 
The Heart of Jesus as object of our adoring charity leads us to 
the consideration of His love and mercy to our sinful selves. 
But this love can be explained only in terms of His love for the 
Father, since charity finds its motive for loving the creature in 
God. Besides, the created love of Jesus, issuing from His full- 
ness of grace and pervading His entire humanity, is’ the all- 
' perfect image of the infinite charity which pulses in’ the’ heart 
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of God and to which the Word in His humanity has borne 
witness ; that unique and essential love of the three Divine 
Persons, by which we penetrate the secret of the mystery of the 
Trinity. The final end of this movement of the contemplating 
soul is the entire consecration of self to the Heart of Jesus and 
through it to the uncreated Love of God, eternal and immutable, 
Creator and Saviour, before which we sinful creatures prostrate 
our nothingness. 

These two ways of reparation and consecration which lead 
up from the heart of Christ to the heart of God, though distinct 
in intention, are not in any sense mutually exclusive. Love, 
with the intention of ever giving itself more and more, is eager 
for more intimate knowledge of the divine transcendence. To 
it, devotion to the Sacred Heart, fully in accordance with Divine 
Revelation, makes known the word which puts us in possession 
of the secret of God—Love. Deus .Caritas est. And the soul 
which has grasped that feels the need to give itself over, to 
consecrate itself unreservedly to Him who “so loved the world 
as to give His only begotten Son that the world may be saved 
by Him.” But at the same time the creature, conscious of its 
misery, feels urged to repair the faults with which it is burdened. 
That reparation must needs address itself to God, to His uncrea- 
ted Love, outraged and slighted as it is. Every true reparation, 
however, passes through Christ ; He is the sole mediator between 
the sinner and God. A mediation of love, for “Christ suffering 
in charity and obedience, made a greater offering than the 
offences of the human race demanded”—(Summa Theol. III, 
9.48., a.2.). And that illimitable charity in Christ’s heart 
draws us after Him and sets us on that ascent of Calvary which 
leads beyond the blood of the Cross to Heaven and to the Holy 
Trinity, which grants us pardon and salvation. 

' Theologians will still inquire what is the formal object of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. Beyond doubt, this object is the 
heart of Christ, symbol of His Love for men. But we cannot 
rest there when it comes to integrating this devotion into our 
lives. The humanity of Christ is a bridge leading to His divinity; 
-we must make the crossing. So that devotion to the Sacred 
Heart must necessarily lead us beyond itself into the fathomless 
abysses of the Eternal Love, “‘who hath blessed us with spiritual 
blessings‘in ‘heavenly places, 4 in (Eph. : +8). 

La Saulchoir,: 
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THE GOOD RULER 
JEROME TONER 


Whoever worthily and honourably carries ott the kingly 
office will obtain an eminent degree of heavenly beatitude. 
For if beatitude is the reward of virtue, it follows that a greater 
degree of beatitude is due to a greater virtue. But that virtue 
takes first place by which a man can direct not only himself; 
but even others. Therefore, to use the kingly office well pertains 
to an excellent virtue, and for that reason it deserves an excellent 
reward in bliss (St. Thomas Aquinas: De Regimine Princi 
pum, chapter X). : 


REMEMBER meeting on one occasion a very saintly parish 
I priest. It happened to be some day before or after the 15th 
of July, and the Canon was looking up the Ordo. In what 
might have been a soliloquy I could hear him say: “Why 
should we have a feast for St. Henry the Emperor? I doubt 
if he was a saint, seeing he was an emperor.” Perhaps the 
Canon was right. Yet we must not forget that however unlikely 
it may be that there will be a common for kings and emperors, 
just as there is now a common for popes, still they have every 
chance of becoming saints. Nevertheless, if a ruler ambitions 
power for motives less than the best, it may easily bring about 
his undoing. For St. Thomas says in the same place: “many 
who seem to be good when they are in a lower state, having come 
to the top of political power, fall away from virtue.” Lord 
Acton spoke from a wide experience of political life when he 
said “all power tends to corrupt.” 


And as the reward of good politicians is great, the punishment 
of such as are unjust is proportionately great. “Give ear, you 
that rule the people . . . because being ministers of his kingdom, 
you have not judged rightly, nor kept the law of justice nor 
walked according to the will of God. MHorrible and speedily 
will he appear to you; for a most severe judgment shall be 
for them that bear rule. For to him that is little, mercy is 


granted ; but the mighty shall be mightily tormented” (Wisdom: 


6). Just the same, somebody must be brave enough to take the 
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Government is an art. But unlike other arts, such as 
painting, there cannot be good government unless in the govern- 
ment there are good men. “The common good of the state 
cannot flourish unless the citizens be virtuous, at least those 
whose business it is to govern. But it is enough for the good of 
the community, that the other citizens be so far virtuous that 
they obey the commands of their rulers (Summa Theol. I. II. 
92. 1 ad 3).” | 

If a ruler is proud, lustful or envious, if he is prone to 
uncontrolled anger, greedy or even cowardly, his efforts to 
bring about the common good will be so much the weaker on 
account of his own personal weaknesses. A civil ruler must be 
a good man ; and yet to be a good ruler, he must be more than 
a normally good man. He may be a humble, pure, magnanimous, 
meek, generous and even a brave man, and yet he may not have 
those virtues that fit a man to rule not only himself but others 
as well. A successful businessman, however honest he may be, 
will not necessarily make a good ruler. A brave man, even one 
who is honoured for his prowess in wars, will not necessarily 
become a good ruler. The virtues of good government are distinct 
from the virtues of a normally good man. 

“Accordingly,”? St. Thomas says, “just as charity which 
regards the Divine Good as its proper object, is essentially a 
special virtue, so too legal justice is essentially a special virtue 
in so far as it regards the common good as its proper object. 
And thus it is in the sovereign principally and architectonically,. 
while it is secondarily and administratively in his subjects’’ 
(II. IT. 58. a 6). So the ruler must love the common good more. 
than his farm and his business, even more than his wife and 
family. This love of the common good is quite distinct from 
patriotism : “piety extends to our country in so far as the 
latter is for us a principle of being, but legal justice regards the 
good of our country, considered as the common good”? (II. IT. 
101. 3 ad 3). No doubt one could not be a good ruler without 
being a patriot as well, but on the other hand we can all be 
attached to our homeland without being always wholly intent. 
on the good of the community. 

As charity presupposes faith, so legal justice requires 
that a ruler should know what the common good is. A correct 
idea of the common good depends on the truthfulness of one’s 
philosophical outlook. And here politics, like every science, 
finds the roots of its principles in metaphysics. Only a man, 
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who appreciates, at least by faith, the dignity, the nature and 
the destiny of the human person, can be a good ruler. This 
attitude of mind and will is the fundamental virtue of good 
government. By it one is stirred up to take the practical means 
by which the common good will be brought about. In this 
sphere of action, regnative prudence is the essential virtue. 
For, wherever a house has to be put in order, and wherever 
order comes about through the authority and command of a 
head, there prudence is necessary. There is a different kind of 
prudence for each of the four principal houses—one for the 
house in which each human soul lives an essentially monastic 
life ; another for the house into which each human child is 
born ; a third for the house in which all human beings grow 
up as citizens of the earthly city ; and the last kind of prudence, 
for the house which is God’s own, wherein His children are 
born into the supernatural life and are always growing up towards 
its perfection. 

There is a kind of practical wisdom which passes for prud- 
ence and cheapens the worth of that virtue. Men are prudent 
who speak little, and do much less, and who hesitate and com- 
promise. They are the “wise men” whom Pearse contrasted 
with “the fool that in all his days hath done never a prudent 
thing.” It may have been that the fool was really prudent ; 
for prudence does not necessarily shy at great things—‘“at a 
dream that was dreamed in the heart, and that only the heart 


could hold.” But many people take caution for the whole of 


prudence, whereas it is only the eighth part of it. One cannot 

forget that prudence in the end must give a command that will 

encourage or forbid a course of action. 
Political prudence, like all prudence, is to a large extent an 


. intellectual virtue. It demands a formation of mind. In the 


case of ordinary prudence, that preparation is simply the forma- 
tion of conscience at which all Christian education should aim. 
From the time it comes to the use of reason, a child is constantly 
developing this conscience. The home-training, the principles 
learnt at school, the correction and counsel received at confession, 
are all used by the Holy Ghost to create the perfect virtue of 
prudence. Since the means of bringing about the common good 
are many and intricate, political prudence is concerned with a 
wider course of action. Politicians must be men of sound judg- 


ment a8 well as of good will. Every act, of parliament should be — 


an act of prudence. 
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St. Thomas mentions eight qualities which are essential 
to a perfect act of prudence. They are memory, understanding of 
principles, docility, alertness of judgment, reason, foresight, 
circumspection and the all-too-treasured caution. If politicians 
used these qualities in their debates, how much time would be 
more usefully spent! I shall quote briefly a little of what St. 
Thomas says regarding these integral parts of prudence: ‘‘Speak- 
ing of practical affairs,” he says, ‘‘we need experience to discover 
what is true in the majority of cases . . . Now experience is the 
result of many memories, and therefore prudence requires the 
memory of many things.’’ So the Senate has a necessary and 
useful place in political life; one might call it the House of 
Memories. No generation is so sturdy as to be completely 
independent of what has gone before. In human affairs, no 
generation that is wise will cut off altogether from the generation 
that is passing out. We shall always need memory and tradition. 

Docility is a hard part of prudence. Most of us learn to be 
docile by suffering the natural sanctions for our being pigheaded. 
Of this quality, St. Thomas says : “prudence is concerned with 
particular matters of action, and since such matters are of 
infinite variety, no one man can consider them all sufficiently. 
Nor can this be done quickly, for it requires length of time. 
Hence in matters of prudence man stands in very great need of . 
being taught by others, especially by..old people who. have. 
acquired a sahe understanding of the ends in practical matters.” 
Power tends to corrupt this quality. of docility. The humble 
man, however, will know how to use power,.and at the same time ~ 
to apprise the counsel of those. who know more than himself on 
this or that particular point.. Counsel of this kind will come at 
times from vocational groups within the state ; such representa- 
tions should be given an intelligent as well as sympathetic 
hearing. Although St. Thomas. favours monarchical govern- 
ment, he always stresses the king’s need of good princes, who will 
act as his counsellors. 

The seventh part of prudence is circumspection—a sieilien 
which enables one-to take everything possible into consideration. 
Employment camps for instance, would alleviate the sufferings 
of the unemployed. Still, when all the circumstances are con- 
sidered, and particularly the question of married men, one finds 
that there is a danger of opening a fresh wound by closing an 
oldone. Thatis why, having taken notice of all the circumstances, | 
a ruler has to act cautiously ; for “in the contingent affairs of 
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prudence, just as false is found in true, so is evil mingled with 
good.” 

These parts of prudence are not altogether brakes on the 
wheel of government ; nor do they turn the art of ruling into 
an endless dialectic. They should result in an act formed by 
prudence—a command issued with the good intention of bringing 
about the common good. 

It is no easy thing to be a good ruler. Yet it is a very noble 
calling, worthy of respect and reverence. 


St. Mary’s, 
Tallaght, 
Co. Dublin. JEROME TONER 


BETWEEN HEAVEN AND THE GROUND 


Once Oengus went to Coolbanagher in Morett. He saw. 
a grave there, and all between heaven and the ground over 
the grave was full of angels. So he asked the priest of the 
church : 

“Who: has been buried in yonder grave 

“A wretched old man who lived in the district,” said 
the priest. 

“What good used he to do %” said Oengus. 

“TI never saw him doing any special good,” said the 


“But say anything at all that he did,” said Oengus. 

‘“‘He used to recall all the saints that he could think of, 
as he lay down and as he got up, as all our old monks do.” 

“O my God of Heaven,” said Oengus, “whoever should 
make a song of praise for the saints should gain great 
reward, seeing that such great favour was granted to him.” 
So Oengus began his Martyrology there. The middle part 
of it was composed in Clonenagh. It was completed in 
Tallaght, when Maolruain was abbot. 


—The Martyrology of Oengus, 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS FOR 
JULY 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Mark 8: 1-9) 


The Seven Loaves 


Once Jesus found himself with a multitude of 4,000 who 
followed Him for three days with nothing to eat. The Gospel 
said that He had compassion upon them. “And if I send them 
away fasting to their own houses,” He said to the apostles, 
“they willfaint by theway ; for many of them come from afar.” 
We find this second miracle in Christ’s life very nearly 
the same as one which has already been told. The Church 
never wearies of recalling the goodness and power of the Messiah 
towards His faithful, who have followed Him even unto the 
desert. To tell the truth they were not really in the desert. It 
was an arid place to the east of the lake of Galilee, far away 
from the inhabited centres and therefore with no possibility of 
providing food. The apostles told the Master that they could 
not imagine how it was possible to satisfy them under those 
conditions (or was this really a secret desire in them to see Him 
perform a glorious miracle again ?). Jesus then asked them : 


“How many loaves have ye ?.” 
And they said, ‘‘Seven.”’ 


The first commentators on the Gospels, the Holy Fathers, 
saw various symbols in this number. And today we see 
those loaves which were broken by the Lord and multiplied 
until there was enough for everyone as the seven signs by which 
God wants to multiply grace in our souls. 


THE NovRISHING OF THE SACRAMENTS 


es Froscolo said that there are seven 1 kinds of friendship ; : 
of the heart, of the mind, of companionship, of kindness, of 
conscience ; of diplomacy, ‘of . .. hair “and the last six are for 
ever gathering together.to. destroy 1 ‘the first.” _Sueh i is friendship 
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among men. The various ways of friendship with God do not 
differ very much for many souls. But He loves in a complete 
and perfect way. And He provides us with the 1 means of paying 
this back in a worthy manner. 


(a) Sanctifying Grace, which is conferred in the seven 
sacraments, is marvellous nourishment for our souls in the desert 
of life. Even when following Jesus there are those who risk 
“eoming without for they have come from far off.” They are 
offered the multiplied bread, that is to say, the sacraments. 
Then they feel themselves transformed and become real saints, 
the adopted sons of God and the heirs of Paradise. A magnificent 
and habitual share in the spiritual life fills their souls. This 
food unites-them to the Lord because they are stronger, more 
satisfied, and more joyful in the possession of the absolutely 
good God. 

(b) These heavenly gifts also give a special strength 
suitable to the different people and circumstances of the long 
journey back to the homeland. This is sacramental grace, which 
is peculiar to every sacrament, while at the same time not being 
different in reality from the sanctifying grace which is common 
to them all. Let us say that it is a modality of the sanctifying 
grace which has the further property of refreshing our spiritual 
life. and adapting it to the various conditions of.life. Thus, for 
example, Confession does not only give us pardon for our sins 
but also strength to expiate them and resist new temptations. 
Extreme Unction gives us.particular help to rid ourselves of 
attachment to evil and to overcome the dangers that suffering 
brings. Marriage gives us the necessary strength for mutual 
fidelity, to live chastely and educate our children well. And 
in the same way with all the sacraments. 


- (c) By these gifts Jesus, through whose grace all ieaatias 
on Him are saved, provides for us all throughout our lives just 
as He provided for the bodies of His followers with bread in 
Galilee. It is a wonderful undertaking which embraces the whole 
of our lives. Consider it: we are born into the spiritual life 
at Baptism, we are made-strong and educated-in the truth at 
Confirmation, we are nourished and preserved in love and sanctity. 
by the Encharist, we-are cured: and cémpletely resteredif.we 
have ‘fallen from- grace ‘through sin: in: Confession,. and: we.are 
taised;-up above: our’ physical -ills-and above ‘all. helped the 
moment: of our passing by: the Hxtreme Unction. :But that.is not 
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the end ; we are also given help for propagation and preserva- 
tion of spiritual life by Holy Orders. Nor are we without support 
in bringing the propagation and preservation of bodily life into 
line with spiritual standards, for we have Matrimony for this. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 7: 15-21) 


“According to the Will of Heaven” 


Do you remember Donna Prassede in Promessi Sposi ? 
She often used to say to herself and others that “all her study 
was according to the will of heaven.”” But she made the great 
mistake of taking her own brain as heaven and she was never 
content with anything . 

Mankind has often looked for some specially talented brain 
to help it to attain earthly happiness. But men never succeeded 
in reaching happiness on earth. 

Only Christ, the Truth Incarnate, can give us the true 
means of reaching that blessed joy to which we all aspire. The 
Gospel shows it to us by putting us on our guard against a 
joy which is far off from truth and grace, by warning us of being 
without joy because we are given over to the works of sin, 
and by promising us eternal joy if we live a good life and 
worship God. 


BALLOONS 


‘We are put on our guard once more against the “hungry 
wolf’? whe comes to us in sheep’s clothing. These are the so- 
called great men who announce themselves as being able to solve 
all the problems of society and individuals. No more heavenly 
revelations, no more God, no more spiritual business. They 
lead souls astray for a time and then disappear. Let us look at 
our own days: three great promises of happiness have been 
broken. | 

(a) It looked as though science had taken the place of 
religion. Everything was going to be made easy, beautiful, 
and quite different. ‘That very rich man Henry Ford died 
during a storm which had cut off the electricity in New York, 
so that his last agonies were miserably lit. by a candle. 
- ‘Binstein declares that after the atomic bomb, the weapons of a 
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future war will be stones once again as they were in prehistoric 
times. And cancer kills more people than it used to! Men hate 
each other more than ever in spite of each new machine, each 
new discovery and triumph of medicine. 

(b) Then there were political prophets who predicted, with 
‘mathematical serenity, the new era of paradise, which various 
re-adjustments in society would bring about. Ask the followers 
of Marx what happiness has been achieved in the countries 
where his magic formula, which was to bring well-being to man- 
kind, is applied. Persecutions, misery, tyranny, with new res- 
trictions, new hatreds and new injustices. Ask Anglo-Saxon 
liberalism what its capitalism has done for the good of the 
people. Crises, more wars, terrifying egoism coupled with 
struggles, insurmountable disagreements, unheard-of cruelty. 
Ask what the various dictatorships and even democracy itself, 
which seemed to be the touchstone of civilisation, have brought 
with them. Hunger with unemployment, ambitious dreams 
lost in homicidal battles, the collapse of social order, sceptisism, 
utilitarianism at the price of blood. 

(c) There is a third category of prophets who have assured 
that joy to those are are single minded in their aims to cultivate 
the arts, sport and more diverse and interesting entertainments. 
Our age has been looking for something for a long time and 
found only the worship of nothingness, the admiration of 
muscular strength and passions and all the things which make 
us near to the beast. 

We judge these prophets by their fruits. They are de- 
luded and dreamers, or else they are pawns of Satan, who is 

at his old game of —— us from God. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Uuke 16: 1-9) 
Infidelity and Prudence 


The drama of the Passion is re-enacted at Grassino near 
Florence every year much as it is at Oberammergau. This year 
the actor who usually takes the part.of Our Divine Lord, Arturo 
Risi, refused the role. He said that he had noticed that — 
were taking advantage of it in his trade. ~ 

“It’s all very well,” he exclaimed, “I'll act Obrist, but” 
I’m not really Christ.” (Oggi, Easter number, we). > 
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How many Christians in name there are who go on saying 
that their lives are in their business! Religion to them is some- 
thing which is all very well in church and on certain special 
occasions, but apart from this in daily practice they want to 
behave as they like without caring about morals or faith, abusing 
earthly goods instead of using them as a means of sanctification. 

Today’s gospel tells a story of Christ’s. It is about the 
unfaithful steward who cheated his master. When he was about 
to be found out he protected himself from having to work or beg 
by halving or completely condoning the debts which were 
owed to his own master by men on whose gratitude he could 
count. Indeed a brilliant way of crowning a series of knavish 
tricks. When the master realised the trick that had been played 
on him he could not restrain from admiring the rogue’s 
cunning: ‘For the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” 


BEYOND MISUNDERSTANDING 


The Saviour certainly does not want us to accumulate 
riches for charitable purposes by cheating our neighbours. 
The end never justifies the means. It is an analogy that must 
be interpreted in its closest sense. Otherwise when Jesus tells 
us to be “as wise as serpents and as simple as doves” we run 
the risk of always having to behave either like poisonous serpents 
or silly pigeons. It is wisdom for itself which is pointed to as an 
example. 

(a) “Let him who will be merry, to-morrow is insilitein” 
is a classic saying of the imprudent. What if to-morrow does 
come ? 

It is not so easy to find a slogan for wisdom. There is 
false widsom (of the flesh, which is utilitarianism of the worst 
sort). And then there is good wisdom (of the spirit, the virtue 
which makes us intelligent in God’s affairs and urges us on to 
make use of even the smallest actions for the improvement of 
our characters), 

- -(b) Our Lord summons us to. action, to be astute and 
energetic in doing dood: He ‘wants’ us to work i in all shrewdness 
so as to sanctify the world. — 

Montalembert, who was: a. wise witdon for: the Kingdom of 
God eountless-- social. battles,. once..shouted .from the 
French Chamber -of .Deputies.:. It. is because the are 
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inert that evil men have such success everywhere.” Derboy 
supports this : ‘The bad are strong because the good are weak.” 

(c) “Wherein He [Christ] hath abounded toward us in all 
wisdom and prudence” (Ephesians 1: 8), because He does not 
want his faithful to be pusillanimous but brave. We ought to 
examine our possibilities and weight them up carefully with the 
help which comes from God and from men. Then we shall take 
great steps forward, not fearfully looking over our shoulders, 
but indefatigable, getting up every time we fall. 

It is not for nothing that amongst the gifts which we ask 
for from the Holy Ghost is counsel, which perfects the 
virtue of wisdom and provides us with supernatural intuition; 
by it we are able to make a firm and clear choice and our 
judgment is lighted up even in the most difficult cases. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Luke 19: 41-47) 


Jesus too wept during His sojourn in “this vale of tears.” 
We notice three occasions particularly when the Saviour was 
moved in His extreme sensitivity and showed the face of the 
Man-God drying to His apostles: at Lazarus’s tomb, over 
Jerusalem, which was to be destroyed, and at the ingratitude 
of mankind experienced at the beginning of the Agony in the 
Garden. 

On -each of these occasions He weeps over a broken or 
betrayed affection : love for a dead friend, love for His native 
land seen in ruins prophetically, and love for men perverted by 
evil. Today’s Gospel shows us Christ weeping over Jerusa- 
lem but we realise that His sorrow is also for the spiritual death 
of any of His “friends” and for the lack of understanding and 

ingratitude and lack of responsibility of all mankind. Then He 

chases away all the people who had been trading in the “house 
of prayer,’ and in those whips we imagine the monitory and 
restorative lessons of sorrow. 


THE VOLUNTARY DEAD 


. (a) In the same way as Lazarus’s tomb the sight of a soul 
fallen and confirmed in sin is a very sad. spectacle to divine 
pity. We-have shut our eyes in order not to see the truth ; 

we have shut our ears not to listen. to Gad’s voice; we have 
shut our mouths tight not ‘to ask for help ii the moment of 
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despair. We have become corpses in the spiritual world ; the 
evil smell of a closed tomb rises up from the bandages (which 
are our passions) which bind us. The stone of evil pride im- 
prisons us. 

(b) I like to bring to mind a page in which the Redeemer 
stood by Gabriele d’Annunzio and gave him that chance of 
saving himself from perpetual ruin. He was at the bedside of 
bis Bardolesian friend, Adolfo Bermond, who was a very fervent 
Catholic. This friend has for some time been nursing the hope 
that he had put the author of The Martyr of St. Sebastian on the 
good road, but now death was coming and he had to give up 
that hope. So he had the poet summoned to his bedside for a 
last attempt. D’Annunzio knew quite well what those good 
eyes were saying to him, but he still could not make up his 
mind. Extreme Unction was given and the old man wanted 
to implore for grace. But the poet remained unmoved 
and “kept his back to the light.” 

“Then,” he wrote himself, “the weeping was louder than in 
the fairy tales. Here was a creature who seemed to have no blood 
left and yet shed so many tears. My hands went quite limp and 
the rumble of universal catastrophe could not have dismayed me 
like those senile sobs. That which was deepest down in me 
seemed to have been touched because I felt that I had reached 
a new limit when I kissed his hands. Thus humility demanded 
humility and love called to love . . . ” [Contemplation of Death). 

(c) D’Annunzio would not give in nevertheless and refused 
the invitation to rise again. In order to be able to listen to the 
“beautiful enemy” he would have had to put off the old man 
and put aside all his egotism. He was not a man who 
could give up worshipping himself because he imagined that 
he possessed greater riches than any Jesus was able to give him. 
Therefore he refused to listen to the voice of the Master who 
cried, “Lazarus, come forth” and throughout his long and 
adventurous life—is it not our life as hardened sinners which 
holds out against the weeping of the Lord ?—he refused the 
resurrection which was offered to him in his tomb of vice and 
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A NOTE ON COMICS 
J. G. MoGARRY 


HE question of comics has been receiving much attention of 

late from social workers throughout the world. In Ireland, 

I am afraid, we have as yet only a faint notion of the 
proportions of the problem. Many of us, remembering the fuss 
that was made about the surreptitious pleasure derived from 
a Gem or Magnet, consider this talk about comics as much ado 
about nothing. Recently, in London, an exhibition of undesirable 
comics was arranged in connection with the public inquiry into 
children’s comics arranged jointly by the National Committee 
for the Defence of Children and the London Federation of 
‘Parent-Teacher Associations. One gathers something of the 
‘material from the analysis of the subject matter: “violence, 
sadism, savagery, crime, torture, death and war.” Some of the 
sspeeches made at the public inquiry are reported in the Times 
Educational Supplement House Square, London, E.C.4) 
May 1 


Mr. Peter Mauger, a school teacher and miles described 

_ -4eomics” as a gross misnomer for the depraved and out- 
wageaus publications that the organisers had in mind. The 
iinflietion of violence was their principal, if not their only, 

- theme; their plots were vehicles to carry. the maximum 
number of brutal actions. They were of three main types : 

' erime comics, war comics and horror comics.. Mr. Mauger 
gave a sample of each, the most nauseating of which was 
perhaps the soliloquy of an American soldier about to use 

a flame thrower against a party of cornered adversaries. 
However, none of his examples was exactly eau de rose. The 
horror comics, he claimed, contained the most monstrous 
and disgusting perversions, while nowhere in this literature 
were there normal women, only “‘floozies to be used for the 
vilest purposes,” gun molls and the like. As for the effects 
of these publications he did not claim that they were the 
cause of juvenile delinquency ; but they provided a pattern 

-:. for those who, for other reasons, had taken to crime. 
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Mrs. Naomi Mitchison, the authoress, confirmed Mr. 

Mauger’s description of this lurid literature by citing a work 
entitled “Murder Trail of the Roving Rapist” from a 
series known as Startling Detective. This comic was going 
to upper forms in schools and was being read by 16-year- 
olds to show that they were grown up. 
. .. One point was made with insistence by many speakers : 
that few people (including even the newsagents who sold 
them) had any idea what these undesirable comics con- 
tained—all thought back to their own childhood, with its 
simple amusements in Gem and Magnet, and were horrified 
when they discovered the change that had taken place. 


An article in the Wall Street Journal of New York, which is 
quoted in extenso in the April Information (401 West 59th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y.) gives one some idea of what big 
business for the publishers this production of comics is. 


No one knows for sure the precise circulation of all comics 
published—but it’s plain that it’s booming. Richard Feldon 
of National Comics Publications estimates the circulation 
of all comic magazines published today at more than 70. 
million copies a month, close to 20% above four years ago. 
“Before World War II,” Mr. Feldon adds, “comics were 
just an incidental element in the magazine picture, with 
sales of less than 30 million monthly.” 


It is estimated that while a decade ago customers were almost 
exclusively children and adolescents, today as many as 20% 
of readers are adults. Only 30% of the comics make any pretence 
at being funny. They are come-ons for any number of subjects— 
crime, violence, sex, space fantasy, etc. Readers will agree 
with the comment of Information on the situation this picture 
reveals : “We send our children to school, and count on their 
teachers to develop and train their minds. After school a diet 
of comic books bogs them down even farther into the mental 
rut. Even those comics which are not morally objectionable 
furnish an unhealthy stimulation.” 


St. Patrick's College, 
Maynooth. J. G. McGarry 
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BROADCASTING 
WALTER KANE 


T was just a little disconcerting to find the two previous 
I attempts on this subject listed in the table of contents under 

the heading “Chronicle.” It started us longing for the 
flowing beard and fullness of years and calm detachment of 
Pimen in Boris Godunov, that God appointed fearless witness 
who chronicled with quill on parchment for future ages the 
stormy glories and dark deeds of mighty kings. Or for the 
forthright judgment of the Book of Chronicles where 
“Joatham was strengthened because he had his way 
directed before the Lord,” and “Joram did evil in the sight of 
the Lord,” and “the wrath of the Lord was stirred up against 
Juda and Jerusalem, and He delivered them to trouble, and to 
destruction, and to be hissed at.’”?> We found to our comfort 
that the dictionary description was somewhat paler by compari- 
son, even though it began by telling us to consult the two- 
edged word “chronic.”” We were then informed that a chronicle 
is: (a) a systematic, historical record of events in order of 
time—which is more than a mouthful for any chronicler of 
radio ; or (b) in a loose sense, any narrative, letter, etc., con- 
taining news of persons and events, etc. News does not remain 
hot and fresh for very long these days: our media of mass- 
communications see to that. So the reflections and borrowed 
suggestions, the doubts and unanswered questions that have 
been appearing here are only news in a loose sense, and qualify 
for the title “chronicle” in a sense that is looser still—if, indeed, 
they qualify at all. 

; Our century has certainly not been dilatory in finding and 
perfecting new means of communication that reach out more 
immediately to more places and to more—and younger—people 
than ever before in history. Films, the mass-press, radio and 
television have come hot upon each other’s heels, in what looks 
at present like a forced march to nowhere. For, if we stay 
outside the realm of technology, we seem to have less that is 
vital to say to each other or to posterity than the people of 
any era since civilization began. A prophet of the last century 
forsaw this impasse : when the telegraph cable between England 
and India was completed, John Ruskin was asked by some journa~ 
list for his views on this momentous triumph of nineteenth 
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century science. His reply was not the expected eulogy, but a 
rather embarrassing question: “What have you to say to 
India?” The question has become more urgent and more 
general in our time, if only for the reason that radio—unlike a 
cable—is omni-directional and comparatively cheap, the lis- 
teners paying less than the film-goer or the scanner of comics, 
digests and illustrated periodicals. And it is a question that 
presents itself more pressingly still with the advent and inmense 
popularity of television. 

It is hard not to be wistfully conscious of the limitations of a 
radio-set just now, not to feel the lack of an announcer with a 
nicely contrived smile. For possession of a television receiver 


is already an enviable distinction down along our east coast, — 


though the signals are still so elusive and intermittent that they 
may not turn up just when the guests are ready to be entertained. 
Further north, partition has introduced the Glencairn trans- 
mitter, and its presence must surely inspire before long a like 
certainty and vision on the part of Radio Eireann. In other 
countries the viewing habit has become so indispensable as 
to be a headache for politicians, educationalists and commercial 
sound-radio. And it is gratifying to note that, in such a secular- 
ised medium, Christianity is not being left out of the picture. 
In fact, recent reports in the American Catholic press show how 
very much alive the Church there is to these new possibilities. 
As many readers know, Bishop Fulton Sheen’s weekly spiritual 


workshop, “Life is Worth Living,” is one of the highlights of 


the television week: inaugurated some eighteen months ago, 
it has grown so popular that it is now carried by sixty-five 
stations over the Dumont network, and many of these carry 
the programme in prime time, that is, at peak periods. There 
are other missionary experiments that are interesting even to 
read about : a series entitled “Living Room Retreats,” in which 
the Christian virtues are discussed, with a problem clinic to 
deal with viewers’ questions; ‘Well, Father!’ an informal 
treatment of practical moral and religious problems, arising, 
for instance, out of a supposedly random meeting of a priest 
and layman at a street-corner; “The Mass for Shut-ins”—a 
regular Sunday tele-cast of the Mass, sponsored by the Arch- 
diocese of Washington. This last, we take it, is the counterpart 
in TV of the Messe des Malades broadcast by Radio Luxem- 
bourg each. week, from, for example, such an interesting place as 
Clairvaux Abbey. And behind the American Cathole programmes 
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there is plenty of self-criticism and heart-searching in the matter 
of technique. It takes more than sincerity to put across a telling 
religious feature; and according to one producer “professional 
know-how, careful scripting, a fresh angle, and the realisation 
that home viewers who care enough to look at Catholic pro- 
grammes want strong stuff, are all needed.”” Responsible critics 
have often during the past twenty-five years shed tears over thé 
commercialisation of American radio. the undue influence of 
advertising and the consequent emphasis on profits rather 
than public interest, on tickling the ear rather than educating 
it. There is plenty of substance in this view, but writers who have 
dwelt in the solemn shadow of the B.B.C. are wont to be naively 
superior about it, forgetting the many lessons that Corporation 
has learnt from the unpretentious hurly-burly of American 
commercial broadcasting. Anf now, in the field of TV the 
networks are more conscious that self-interest and responsible 
enlightenment can be combined; and the Television Broad- 
casting Code has recently reaffirmed its earlier statement that 
“a, charge for television time to churches and religious bodies 
is not recommended.” 

In most of the countries of Europe the new medium has not 
got far beyond the stage of experiment, though nine of them are 
reported to be starting regular transmission this year. The. 
French service has been going steadily since the war, though a 
precarious financial situation shows itself in restricted schedules 
an.d the large proportion of film to live tele-casts. One exciting 


development has been the use of large-screen receivers by rural 


communities, purchased by these communities and - installed. 
in the local schoolrooms, to relay RTF programmes specially 


designed for the “paysans de France.” Such a scheme may in 
- the far future help to enlighten country life here and elsewhere. 


There is a religious transmission on Sunday mornings, beginning 
with reports of missionary activity that vary their mise en 
scéne from the sans abri and prison-inmates of Paris to the 
displaced persons of Europe and the peoples of Fiji, Papua, and 
Oceania. The programme ends with Mass and sermon, the 
Latin rite yielding occasionally to the Maronite, or—as on the 
night before Easter Sunday last—to the Ukrainian Easter 
festival from the Church of St. Vladimir in Paris. At Easter too, 


the B.B.C. producers: swarm out into the main stream of Christ- 


ian tradition in search of those living waters that had evaporated 


from the ritual with the coming of the Church. Established. 
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Witness this passage from the television critic in The Listener : 
‘Impartiality in religion, as in politics, being the B.B.C. policy, 
it seemed to me that at Easter there was some deviation from 
that ideal. Picturesque Roman Catholic ceremonies in the 
newsreel ; the beautifully mimed Roman Catholic film ‘Behold 
the Man.’ Hoghton Tower, Lancashire fading out on a note 
of rejoicing that ‘the old faith’ has returned there, the 
dr.matic and moving ritual of the Easter Vigil from the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Clifton, Bristol ; the talk by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of New York—a foreign viewer might 
have wondered whether England had resigned her Protestant 
tradition.” 


If we are to believe the experts, the future rests with tele- 
vision and sound-radio will be heard in merely auxiliary roles, 
as a useful understudy for slack periods, or as a long-distance 
messenger in sparsely populated areas of the globe. Be that as 
it may, most of us here will have to be content with disembodied 
voices for some time to come. And we have at least the satisfac- 
tion that Radio Eireann is putting forth a big effort to make 
its voice more interesting. A big effort financially : it is spending 
—vo use a recent unit of coinage—something over two tulyars 
on itself this year, compared with about half that something 
over one last year. (Sound radio in Britain costs some fifty of these 
units, and in the United States some eight hundred). It would 
not be fair to pronounce on the results at this early stage, 
nor uncharitable to state that the present programmes are not 
something more than twice as good—aesthetically—as they 

.were. The effort is also a big one organisationally : by some 
strange anomaly radio started on its course in many countries 
as an adjunct of the Post Office. If you reflect on the nature, 
achievements and possibilities of radio, you will see that this 
was rather like putting education under the control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture because text-books sometimes use cream- 
laid paper. Still, radio recovered from this bad start, the re- 
covery depending on native genius more than anything else. 
It has been a very slow recovery in the case of our child of the 
Post Office, and over the years many of its programmes have 
been interesting in the same way in which small print on 4 

order is interesting. The new set-up—a director and 
coun¢il with the Minister exercising some kind of remote control—~ 
is an approach to the B.B.O. model, and by its fruits we shall 
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know it. Lastly, the effort is somewhat quaint accentually : 
if we have to use English, let us go on speaking it with a difference. 
This diphthongising of vowel and these disappearances of 
r’s in our news bulletins—ain’t it a bloomin’ shime ? 


St. Peter’s College, 
Weaford WALTER KANE 


MAYNOOTH UNION 1953 


The General Meeting of the Maynooth Union will 
take place this year on Tuesday 23 June. 

The Irish meeting, which will be under the Chairman- 
ship of the Rev. Donnchadh O Floinn of Maynooth 
will discuss a problem of special pastoral interest, ** The 
Public Services of the Church in Ireland.” 

The afternoon address will be given by the Rev. Jeremiah 
Pigott of the Maynooth Mission to China. Father Pigott 
has recently returned to Ireland after a stay of thirty 
years in China. In view of recent developments there 
the subject of his address, ‘Ireland and the Missions 
in the Far East’ will be of special interest. 
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The following is the text of the radio message delivered 
by the Holy Father at the conclusion of the Australian 
Eucharistic Congress held in Sydney on Sunday 19 
April. The text is quoted from L’Osservatore Romano 
of 20/21 April 1953. 


HIS is a day of remembrance for you, Our dearly beloved 
children of Australia—of blessed memories that stir the 
soul to songs of praise and thanksgiving to God. Our 
Venerable Brother, your esteemed Cardinal Archbishop, is 
with you as Our personal Legate, so that you may know how 
close We are to you in your jubilee celebration. 

One hundred and fifty years ago the first Holy Mass was 
offered on your shores ; and one can well imagine the deeply 
felt emotions of the sacrament-hungry exiles, when they were 
at last granted their most prized privilege, to bow in adoration 
before the divine Victim of Golgotha raised aloft in the hands of 
their priest. Their Eucharistic Lord was with them again. The 
Holy Mass had forged a link uniting them with their dear ones 
far over seas, and surely the hills and dales of their native land 
were heard to echo the joy that filled their hearts. 

Twenty-five years ago, beloved children, you commemorated 
this momentous event in Australian history. Amid a grand 
concourse of the faithful come from far and near, with colourful 
pageantry, in learned gatherings of prelates and the laity, and 
finally under the inspiration of the solemn, soul-uplifting 
liturgy of the Church, you gave magnificent public expression 
of your faith and gratitude to the divine Bounty. And who will 
count: all the graces and blessings that over the decades since 
that first Holy Sacrifice have flowed into the souls of men from 
the altars erected in the four quarters of your continent ? 

The Mass, your daily. Mass, carries the memory back far 
beyond the brief span of a century and a half. It transports you 
in spirit to “‘a large upper room, furnished”’ of a house in Jeru- 
salem. It is Thursday night almost two thousand years ago. 
Jesus had eaten the paschal lamb with His Apostles. “Then 
He took bread, and blessed and broke it, and gave it to them 
saying, This is My Body, which is to be given for you ; do this 
in remembrance of Me. And so with the cup when supper was 
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ended, This cup, He said, is the new testament in my blood 
which is to be shed for you” (Zuc. 22: 12 and 19-21). 

On that traitorous yet never so triumphant Holy Thursday 
night the Sacred Heart of Jesus was asking us all, through the ’ 
Apostles on whom He was to found His Church (cfr. Eph. 2 : 10), 
to remember the sacrifice He so lovingly, so eagerly even, 
accepted for our salvation ; to commemorate it all days, from 
the rising of the sun to the setting of the same, down through 
the ages and across the five continents of His kingdom on earth. 

And how staunchly Australia’s priests and people have 
remembered ! There for the world to read and heed is the story 
of your abiding devotion to Holy Mass through the arduous 
pioneer years of your national life. Here for the world to see 
and hear, in this hour of abundant grace and opportunity, is 
the vast Congress of your sons and daughters, young and old, 
gathered together about the Saviour’s Banquet table to offer 
and share once more that single Eucharistic Sacrifice, to eat 
this Pasch with their Risen King. 

But let the world realise with Us, for its further consolation 
and assurance, that you are assembled here in prayerful, apos- 
tolic readiness today for much more than a feast of remembrance. 
This is a solemn hour of resolution too! For Australia, as for 
every nation in the Lord’s great family of souls, Jesus Christ 
can be no mere memory, however tenderly and tenaciously 
enshrined in the pages of our history. 

Remember Me always, He pleads indeed ; but remember, 
above all, that I am with you all days; abide in My love! 
(cfr. Matth. 28: 20; Io. 15: 9). The Eucharistic Christ is a 
living reality in our very midst. The unique redemptive sacrifice 
of Calvary, renewed each day in His Body which is the Church, 
brings literally alive and keeps alive the charity of Christ for 
the food of our souls in a wondrously Blessed Sacreament. 
Really present on our altars, in our tabernacles, present in the 
hearts and homes of all who are one with Him by grace divine, 
He offers us personally His love, and pleads for ours.. By this 
shall all men know that you are faithful to Him, that you belong 
to Him, not only that you remember and celebrate His saving 
word and work, but that you put Him on (cfr. Rom. 13: 14), 
that you live His very life of love, that you love one another in 


Him, as He continues to love us all (cfr. Io. 13 : 34). 


_. The impact on human history of the sacrificial, all-embracing 
love of the Eucharistic Christ, alive in the hearts of His holy 
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priests and lay apostles, has been, as Our beloved Australia 
knows so well, tremendous. And who shall set bounds to the 
conquests of that loving Heart for to-morrow ? 

If only your resolution is strong, if only your hearts fail 
Him not by disdaining the all-powerful aid of His grace, the 
charity of Christ will continue, through you and your children, 
its blessed mission of unity and peace (Canon of the Mass, first 
Prayer before Communion), unto the final rescue of the world 
from the powers of darkness that threaten its ruin. It will 
fortify the precious bonds of your family life, and keep the 
Christian home the sanctuary of prayer, labour and love that 
God intended it to be. It will transform your industrial relations, 
your economic and political planning, by setting at their heart 
the needs and sacred prerogatives of the human person. It 
will supply exactly the warmth and power you need for the 
task of international forbearance, sympathy and conciliation 
traced for you of late by your devoted Hierarchy. 


THE FURROW 


O Sacrament most holy, O Sacrament divine, 
All praise and all thanksgiving be every moment thine ! 


For all that Our Lord’s Eucharistic charity has meant for 

you, for all you are resolved to make it mean for the Common- 
wealth of Australia and a better world to-morrow, may He be 
eternally adored and thanked and loved. 
_ To quicken those treasured memories and deepen’ that 
sturdy resolve, We impart to you now, Venerable Brothers 
and dearly beloved children, as to all your dear ones near and 
far, fondly from Our heart the Apostolic Blessing. 


The following message to the children of America is 
quoted from“ L’Osservatore Romano,” 23/24 Feb., 1953 


To Our Dearly Beloved Children of 
the Catholic Schools in the ‘United 
States of America — 


Dear Children of America, _ 
_ Once again this year at’ the datiirling? of Lent We come to 
you, beloved children, for ‘a ‘little talk together. | But. this year 
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the influenza, or as you so often call it, the “fiu” has found its 
way even into the Vatican here in Rome, and We, like so many 
ef you, have had to stay in bed for a while in order to get well 
and strong again. That is why the doctors say that this year 
We should not speak to you over the radio: But at least We 
wanted to send you this short letter: , 

You children of America have been so good and generous 
these past few years in giving your gifts to help your brothers and 
sisters in the lands across the sea! We know that dur dear 
Lord has blessed you for this many times over, becausé Hé 
acts just as if you gave your gifts of clothes or food or money td 
Him. “Whatever you do to one of these little ones,’? He said, 
“you do to Me.” And of course nobody can ever “get ahead’ 
of Our Lord in giving. So He certainly blesses you much more 
in return for He gives you the love and kindness of your dear 
Mother and Father, of your brothers and sisters, of your good 
teachers ; He gives you your grand Catholic education and, 
best and most wonderful of all, He gives you Himself, when He 
comes into your heart in Holy Communion. No, Our Lord 
never forgets a favour done to one of these “little ones’ of His 
across the sea. 

And this year too they need your help again. Too many of 
them still are hungry and cold and homeless. Too many still 
need medicines, and vitamins and milk. Too many, just your 
age, have to wear clothes that do not protect their little bodies 
from the wind and the rain and the cold. And now just lately, 
because of the terrible floods in Holland and England and 
Belgium, many more thousands of children have lost their 
homes and everything they once had. So your clothes, and 
coins; and canned goods, and whatever else you can give, as 
your teachers will explain to you, will mean so much to them. 

Do not say, “But my offering is so little. What is this for 
so many poor children ?”’ Remember, each one of you perhaps 
can give only a little. But there are many thousands of you, 
and when everything is collected and put together, it makes a 
great deal, just as the mighty ocean is made of many drops of 
water, though each one of them is very tiny. 

So We know you will be generous, dear children, with your 
gifts, and still more with your prayers and sacrifices. For the 
most important thing of all, even more important than keeping 


. your poor little friends warm and healthy and well-fed, is to 


keep them good and free from sin. So you must pray hard that 
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their misfortune does not make them bad, or lead them in their 
trouble to forget our dear Lord. Perhaps you can say at least 
one extra Hail Mary every day during Lent that Our Lady, 
their Mother, as well as yours, guide them and keep them safe 
from sin. Offer your little acts of sacrifice for them. Try to be 
especially good and obedient during Lent for them. Receive 
Our Lord often in Holy Communion, and when you have Our 
Lord in your heart and are praying to Him for your Mother and 
Father, and your brothers and sisters, remind Him too of these 
other children of His who need His help so much. 

Pray for us, who here in Vatican City from a Father’s 
heart send you and all your dear ones a Father’s blessing. 


From the Vatican, 10th February, 1953. 
Pius PP. XII 


ASSIGNMENT 


God has created me to do Him some definite service. 
He has committed some work to me which He has not 
committed to another. I have my mission. ... I have 
a part in a great work; I am a link in the chain, a bond 
of connection between persons. He has not created me for 
naught. I shall do good. I shall do His work. 


—Cardinal Newman 
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NEW BOOKS 


Marriage, Morals and Medical 
Ethics. Frederick L. Good, 
M.D., LL.D. and Rev. Otis F. 
Kelly, M.D. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds, 1952. Price 12/6. 


AN adequate treatment of medico- 
moral problems obviously requires 
the co-operation of medicus and 
moralist. The work under review 
is the product of such co-operation, 
one of the authors, Dr. Good, 
being a highly-qualified and ex- 
perienced gynaecologist, and the 
other, Father Kelly, a medical 
come a@ psychiatrist and a 
priest, 

The authors—and, in view of 
their qualifications and proved 
competence, it is our loss—do 
not set out to give a full and 
comprehensive treatment of the 
many and varied moral problems 
which may arise in medical prac- 
tice; they describe their work as 
discussion of medico-moral 
problems in matrimony,” and 
this description is largely borne 
out by the contents. I say 
‘‘ largely,” because there is a 
long chapter on the treatment 
of mental illness, which, of course, 
may have nothing to do with 
marriage; neither is Extreme 
Unction the special prerogative 
of married people. These sections, 
welcome though unexpected, are 
due no doubt to Father Kelly’s 


After a preliminary chapter 
on the Christian conception of 
matrimony—including for good 
measure a very brief summary 
of canonical legislation on matrim- 
onial impediments, consent and 
form—there is a short section on 


some fundamental moral princi- 


ples. The principle of the act 
with two effects, beitig of the 


utmost importance in the solution 
of many ethical problems in 
surgical practice, gets pride of 
place. One wonders, however, 
if the admirably succinct treat- 
ment it receives here is adequate 
for the non-clerical reader. The 
question of scandal and _ co- 
operation is considered in the 
giving of medical advice, but 
neither in this chapter nor else- 
where is there any reference to 
the very practical question of 
co-operation by anaesthetists, 
assistants and nurses in immoral 
operations. If the operations 
themselves fall within the scope 
of the book, surely the position 
of the surgeon’s assistants would 
be of interest to ‘‘ priests, physic- 
ians, nurses, social workers, hos- 
pital administrators, etc.” 
Chapter III describes the sexual 
constitution of male and female, 
and Chapter IV is entitled ‘‘ Nor- 
mal Conception, Pregnancy and 
Labour.” As a rule, the normal 
presents no problem either to 
the physician or to the moralist, 
but these chapters are none the 
less important because a compet- 
ent knowledge of the’ normal 
is necessary for the understanding 
of the difficulties presented by 
abnormal cases. These abnormal 
cases and complications in preg- 
nancy are dealt with in subsequent 
chapters, and the detailed descrip- 
tions put flesh and blood, as 
it were, on the cursorily stated 
casus of the theological manuals. 
Lawful and unlawful. regulation 
of conception, artificial insemin- 
ation and therapeutic abortion 


‘are dealt with in chapter VII. 


It has often been stated that 
therapeutic abortion is. a confess- 


. ion of medical failure, and it is of 


interest to note that our authors’ 
experience provides a_ striking 
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confirmation of that statement : 
‘*, . since March 1, 1923, we have 
had more than 66,000 (i.e. expec- 
tant mothers) admitted to our 
Service, and not one therapeutic 
abortion had been performed. 
We are glad to state, too, that 
our mortality from those condit- 
ions supposedly benefited by 
therapeutic abortion has been 
zero.” 

The chapter on Psychiatry takes 
cognizance of the moral aspect of 
many modern techniques in the 
treatment of mental illness. Pre- 
frontal lobotomy, for instance, 
is recognised as a mutilating 
operation, the lawfulness of which 
must be decided in each particular 
case on the usual principles 
governing mutilation. 

The concluding chapters are 
concerned with medical testimony 
in ecclesiastical processes and 
with the administration of Baptism 
and Extreme Unction in unusual 
circumstances. 

From the above outline of 
its contents it will be seen that 
this book is a welcome addition 
to the growing body of literature 
-oh medico-moral problems. It 
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described with a detail not found 
in his Moral text-books. One 
might fadd, however, that a 
glossary of medical terms would 
enhance its value. 

As a postscript, may one point 
to a paragraph on page 9 which 
needs clarification if not cor- 
rection ? Dealing with the neces- 
sity of premarital instruction 
‘*as regards the proper exercise 
of the sexual function,” it is 
stated that there is a grave 
obligation on the pastor and 
confessor to see that intending 
parties are instructed in this 
matter ‘either by himself or 
by a competent person such as 
a physician.”” The last clause is 
quoted by the authors as if it 
were a translation of canon 1033, 
which, of course, it is not. But 
apart from that point, the suggest- 
ion that the confessor should give 
such instruction is contrary to 
the direction given by the Holy 
Office on May 16, 1943: 

‘* Itidem ne audeat confessarius, 


ad id nullo unquam 


will be specially helpful to the adducatur.” (cf. I.E.R., June, 

-priest who has to meet these 1952, p.442). 

problems because the cases are Patrick LENNON 
NOTICES 


Irisleabhar Muighe Nuadhat has 
made a welcome reappearance 
after a lapse of six years (72pp. 
8/- from Cuallacht Chuilm Cille, 
Maynooth). As well as a number 
of articles written by students, 
there are contributions by Canon 
Philbin (An Chiéir agus an Ndisivin 
‘Father Donnchadh O Floinn 
(Seachrén Srianach 1642), Brian 
Cuiv Bheatha, Shiorrai 


do thuilleamh a bhus), Father 
Criostéir © Mérchdin (Scribh- 
neoireacht sa nGaeilge), and Sean 
Stileabhéin (An Fhéile Mhér- 
tain). 

The articles are all, of course, 
in Irish and the Editors have 
taken a significant step in adopting 
“the new spelling throughout.. .The 
“new format is attractive- andthe 
issue. is. tastefully ‘printed. 


i 

q 
es seu sponte seu rogatus, de natura 
‘ 
a vel modo actus quo vita trans- 
mittitur poenitentes docere atque 
q 
aeteaxtu 
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